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ABSTRACT 



Pour moralization paradigms (psyct|oanalvtic,' ' . - 
, social learning, humani^stic, and cognitive-' 
developiSental)^ presented' as explanatory hj^potheses 
^r the relatibnsaj.p between poverty arid schc^<u. crime^ 
re paper tci^es the position that no' one paradigm is>^^ 
. sufficient ^to account completely for school^ crime. 'C ' 
Each paradigm' is. useful in explaining .the xmpral 
orientations 'found both within and 'between individuals^ 
invoJI^^- ^ school crime* Recent, work ^in cioral . : 
' edjication is presented under each of the paradigms 
as a source for the preventibn and control of school- 
'tftime. It is concluded that an' awareness of the ^ 
complexities involVed in the moral orientations of 
^youth is a necessary first step' in thfe development 
of brbaS-based approache s^to the preventi/Dn and , 
control of. school crim'e. ^/ ' 
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Introduction j 

; Criminal- acts committed on scfeooi greurids are •. ' 
actions which violate standards of right or good' conduct^ 
which -have been^codi'f ^ed into law. In this sense, school 
crime is moral action.) How such standards' are learned 
or. not learned, the content of such standards", and/the ' 
degree, to which these standards govern behavior* are 
all issues studied by psychologists-and sociologists " '• 
under the rtibric of moralization .theory and research.'" > 
The purpose of this paper is to "address the .problem of 
school crime from this import-ant perspeptive on hitman • " 
development. 

As -one surveys the' literature on Inoralizaticin 
theory, four distinctly different positions emerge as " ."" 
fully developed theoretical views.- This e views have' 
byen extensively stated and have attracted wide followings. 

lis p^ji^ will not attempt to judge any ona.'bf thiie 
paradigms as somehow "better,." It will be assumed ti^at - 
there is no major Consensus within the scientific 



-Throughout this page^, the term ^oral will1>^ used''"'. •• 
exclusively^a descriptive senii7~Thus ,\* the' opposite 
of moral .will be tiHen to be nonmoral. jrle terml!-?. ■ 
prosocial and antisocial will" be used'<!?^ it is "* v 
necessary to talk abbut moral actions or.belief s ^in an 
evaluative sense. I ' . 7 



r 

'•V 



ponnnunity cdncern^g the complete superiority of ^ one 
of these ~views over the others, Ratlaer than trying to 
demonstrate' or posit supe^brity of one of these 
paradigms .o\fer the others, and thereby simplify the view 
of school crime, this paper will assume that all four 



paradigms have valuab.le insights to offer the person 



V 



interested in analyzing the etiology « means of prevention, 
I 

and control of sehdbl crime, " The position of this 

' ^* - 

author is that the origins of school crime/are diverse, 

and, for this reason, to analyze it and formulate in- 

formed policy recommen</ations requires a» diversity of 

theoretical perspectives within one's conceptual arsenal. 

Due to the vast stretch of theoretical territory to be 

mapped in this paper, only the basic outlines of each 

paradigm will/be presented. 

This paper will take the position that the school 

curriculum, and especially the individual teachers' 

classrooms, are key areas for intervention to attack the 

problan of school crime. Therefore, undet each paradigm 

this paper will discuss the educational practices which 

are entailed, The^ past 10 years have been unusually 

rich ones for the development of moral education theory 

and curriculum. This paper will discuss thqifthoral educatioji 
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implications of each paradigm and attempt td ^sess its 
potential, utility fo/ dealing' with the complex^issue 'of * 

* school crime. * 

■ <- 

The Psvchbanaly-feic Paradicp 

: TBer psychoanalytic 'positioV " holds that there exists * 

\ 'a. tripartite division of the personality, consisting of ' " 
the id, the ego, and the superego. 2 The id is thd source 
'Of all psjKJfiic energy in the personality and it . ii governed 
_^by theTpleasure principle- ( Its -sole concerns are the basic 
instinpts of hijnger., . thirst ^ s^al release, ^and safety. 

• -The id is^ impulsive, set withi^^e" subcons'cioLs , and ' ' 
constantly clamors for release f r9m)instinctual tension.' 

The control^ of impulsivity within ther' personality 
is^relegated'to two separate svibsystems. The ego is " ^" 
goveifned by the Reality principle and acts within the 
external world to achieve the id's demands consistent 
with reality. -Part of itCrole'is to give danger .signals 
•. if any. of our des-ires conflicts to6 much with the ' f * 
"reality , out s^d:©." 



2 ■ ■ ' • - ' • 

' •^J^'V^u"^^ referred to Hall (1954) for one of the 
best short introductions to the psychoanalytic jJaradigm, 



The superega'is the moral dimensiqA of the » • ' , 

persbnality/ and its role is to bring the, actual 

behavior of the individual into conformity with ' • 

internalized standards* of good or right behavior, ' 

The superego uses guilt as punishment and, pride as re^rd • 

in order to bring behavior into- diiie. The years before 

the dhild enters school are the critical ones for the 

learning of moral behavior according to this view. The 

central mechanism is. the resolution ,of the O^ipal cop^ict/ 

According to Freud,' the young Qhild has strong desire^s*^. ' 

to possess sexually the opposite -sex ^parent. This v.-""", 
I ' * " * . • . , s . * - 

impossible desire is finally resolved by the process of^ 

identification with lihe aggressor (in the case of boys^* ♦ 

the f ather) • This ^identification involves the\intro- -V ' . 

' / • ^ . ' ' 

jection of the father's standards of r\ight and wrong an^^/^- 

form,s the permanent basis of the jsuperego-, ^ ' 



4 



^ Poverty and the LearndLng of Moral, Standards 



There are four possible sources- of breakdbwns in 
social controls within th'e psychoanalytic fra^eworlcL^ 
'In an enviroiiinent chatacterized by a^laclo of resources 



Aichhbm (1963) ' authored one of the seminal ^rks on 
juvenile delinquency and treatment from the psychoanalytic 
perspective. Eissler (1949) contains a coJrlection of. / 
articles cm the same topic ♦ , 
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necessary for .the .-satisfaction of basic needs / 4ese 
soxirces are important- factors in the causes of school 



crime. , 



^■'•^ ' "^^^ antisocial superego refers to a superego 
that has as standards of appropriate conduct- behaviors ^' 
.which are illegal and/or generally called morally .wrong. 
An antisocial superego may be very strong; weakness is 
not' the only fault one may find with, the .superegq. ' in 
,this case, the signals sWnt out for the ego to carry 
into action entail ^the breaking- of contemporary raoVal' 
standards. / it is easy io see how the poverty environment 
leads to the/fopatiori of the antisocial suf^erego.^' The 
ghetto environment places the child in frequent contact... 
with. lawlessness and actions which' do not acknowledge ' 
the basic rights 6f others^ ThrS^ is especially, apparent 
in the models which the child sees controlling resources. 
The salience of models such as the pimp/hoWr, pusher! 
and gang leader, is increased by the frequent absence of 
one or both parents. ' . . * 

(2) 'In some cases ^ only a weak supeycyo has been 
internalized. If t^fxe parent is'not present or respectec 
theri there will not be miilh fear over a loss of love 
as a result, only weak or * incompletes tandards wi 




|i * ' . ^ . • . ' 

.internalized* This «reak superego may contain either/ 

V^^osocial or antisocial standards. When the child with. 
cts^ak superego' is placed "in temptation situations, ' 
there sure- no internal controls to restrain destructive 
impulses* . • • . ' ^ ' . 

(3) In the case of the weak' ego , the'' problem 
isn't inherently a moral one. The problem here is. that 
the ego can't handle the onrush of impulsivitity^ — 
it can't c^o' anything with the .superego signals*^ How 

-does the ego' reach such a* weakened -'state? If the ego 
hasn't learned to supply well-being to, the organism, it 
doesn't recei^ psychic energy and, as a result, it 
reverts to the primitive,, or pleasure-principle,' ego. 
The ego must learn the reality "principle if j.t is to 
gain ascendancy in personality pain must be • 
epdured in order to achieve assured pleasure later* In , 
the poverty erivirorimentg*. forgoing pleasure here and now 
for greats pleasurS^ater hardly -ever pay^s ^f . ^ The * 
resvilt is* that if it hasn't worked" for the parents of 
other- important figures ±!^the child's e^iviroximent then 
it won't be parsed to the child* The inability to control- 
impulse, to cool it,r is one of the, largest causes of ^ \ 
school crime* For, when the morality of the school is at 
odds with the morality of the peer group, the school is seen 

- T • 
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as an enemy of the. only standa^rd for conduct^that one 
has. Schools fr\fstxa.te ghetto youth because the morality 
of tHe schools is basically a middle-class morality^ — 

deferred gratification,, as in ''work^hard and someday 

And, when the schools* fru3*tr ate the pleasure principle 
^opbrating in the 'ghetto child ,^ the dynamic of displaced 
"aggress.ion often occurs *and schools- become the victims, * 

(4-) A fin^l -breakdown of social controls may, occur 
through the use of e^o functions ig the service of >iinpuls 
deferiSST This phrase,, tiken from Redl and^Wineman (1962) 
refers to the ego functioning inla planned attempt .to* 
defend nonacceptable impulsi^t'y It does tfiis in a number 
of ways. The most common mechanisms, are the »use of, 
rationalizations (he did.itr first, he had it coming, it 
•wasn't iny. fault, etc,) and a search* for delinquency support 
through-^ang affiliation or 'subscription to a delinquent ' 
code., -Ample support and opportunity for, these evasions 
are available, in the povertf^ s^^culti^ 

School crime appears- to be more sporadic and episodic', 
than adult crime, which seems >^to b^more^^a symptom' of a 
serious personality disorder, Th^ psy^lTnalytic 
perspective -would expl^n this in terms of the sudden - 
influx, of psy;chic energy that is relea:^ed- during the onset 
of adojLesceic^ It is often the cas^ «that, even in the 
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presence o^^ell-^balanced divisions of the personality^. , 
Impulsivity will gain' the upE)er hand.. The suddenly 
weakened ego and superego cannot jurovide the necessary 
contrcris/ and what- results is the adolescent^ upset, 
often aggressive and destructive in nature. -Schools 
contain the strcjingest concentration pf a'dolescents in , . 
our society and require of 6heto that they be orderly 
and hard-working. It is not Surprising, ferom this point^ -^^^ 
of view, that' criminal acts often occur* on ^school grounds* 

Intervention, Strategies . ^ > . 

• ' ♦ 

The, therapeutic techniques pf psyclioanalysis are 



clearly beyond the domain of schools as .a tool for 

• * 'A 
combating ^he antisocial beiiavior of schoql crime. "^^The 

expense and the^ime involved in classic psychoanalysis 

make it to'o expensive and time-consuming for schools to 

use for a, problem on the scale of school crime. As a tool 

for- dealing with ^delinquents in specially devised group- 

^settings ,^ Redl and Wineman (1952, (t9L|^i have sketched 'ouf' 
the possible^focus such a prograij migh^ take. Their 

' techniques of prograimtfing for ego support and the clinical 
exploitation of life events show the applicability of * 
psychoanalytic theory in institutional^sett;xngs. / 

The psychoanalytig coijcept of the therapeutic value ' 



odT'^self-knowledge — making conseious what is 
unconscious, — .Has been incortpprajsd. into 'one cuarrently . * 
popular 'approach -to values "education in the schools." 
Values clarification although 'd^ived from humanistic • 
• psychtkogical theory Xthe' thirdrparadigirt 'to be firesented)-' 
IS a strartegy directed at antisocial behavior which ^har^s 
some of the foci 0^ a psyihoanalytip approach to therapy. v 
Values Qlarificatioa, as described by flat'hs. Harming 
and Simon -(1966.) ,,. attempts to get, the student to analyze ' . 
the sources of his values '(his superego) ^d- 'to' accept 
as valid only those values which he has freely .chosen - 

7 . • . - .• 

from alternative^ and after consideration of. consequences. . 

■>'•.• 
This^ strategy could be described as a strengthening of 

ego functions .and as a^ freeing of oneself from intrb- 

j-ected and unr effective behavior:^^' dynamics: 



V 



f. 



* ' The'- Social beaming gajradigm ' ' 



.* -This .perspective pseV $Jie mm!i^^Jf^the child ' s 
social >or Id paired^ with t^e^lneij^ of behViorist . ^. 
psychology, to account for learning of moral stas^dards. 



4 ■ ■ • WW- ^ -' ' '■ ■ 

The most generic t>dory from this position is tttq."- 
"differential association", th^dry of Sutherland* (1947) . . . 

.-Glaser's {19^ conception of Idiff er-ential ideritif ications^' 
was a significant •invDr<rveineht ov^± Sift her l-ahd"' s '-'.-/ ^ 

- .original Udea'. ' ■ . ^ • ' ft 



.original Udea'. ■" ' r . - ' ' ' 'y ' IB 



Ac&rding to^ this theory, individuals come to ^ 
behave prosocially^or -antisocially due to their previous 
experiences with fihat type of behavior' and whether or 
not they have been positively reinforced 'for such 
behaviors! Ke^ variables .in- the learning 'of , moral ^ 
standards are the opportunity 'tc5 demonstjUfte the desired 
beh^yxor; role models for pro^ocial or antisocial be-*" 
haviors; and the attractiveness, strength, and propdLnquity 
of the reinforcers. ^ . 

Poverty and the Learning of Moral Standards 

, . .There are •a number of factors dji the^ poverty . , 
^environmeat which' make it difficult for the child to learn 
standards of moral conduct .which atte,. shared by the society 
at 'large. ' One factor relates to- the availability and 
nature of models for /behavior. Another is the lack of 
social behavior andj:^onsequent existence of delinqtl^l: 
STibcultures. ' 

4 



It is difficult enough for middlerrclass .youth 
living in relative cif f luence to f ind^ models worthy, of 
ejmilation. For ghetto youth/ tl^here models, have "made 
it" and fled ~ to the subxirjfs^ or else are individuals ^ 
W^o walk on the. edges of lawfulness, the. problem of 
entulating proscial behavior is espebially troublesome. 
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To" tjie- social learning theorist, the parents are 
the' most consistently; available. -and salient models, as 
weli as being' primary contr-ollers of reinforcement in' 
the early developmeht of the child.- 'The high incidences 
of^si^gle-paren^ families and families- with both parents 
working reduce the potential power of this agency of 
- socialization. . • ^ 

• The youth growing. up in a poverty area is confronted 
^ — j^ith the frustration of knowii^ that, no matter how hard" 
he w;orks, by virtue of his race, language, or level of 
academic skills, he will never be able to get the ends 
that the capitalist sysfem holds before him ^ver^^ day in 
the media. This means/ends inconsistency creates frus- 
tration and aggre^ion, forcing the youth to explore other 

r 

means and other ends. The creation of t^^ delinquent 

subculture is one of these alternatives "(Cohen, 1955; 

Miller, 1958). Within the delinquent STibculture, the 

youth can both share the frustration he' (feels and find 

"V - ^ 

a sense of excitement. ^Status, which he cannot achieve 

through legitimate channels, can b^ Achieved here. It ' 

> - • * 

is the existence of the delinquent subculture, and its 
ability to substitute attractive roles and reinforcers 
.for irrelevant or unattractive roles with no payoff, 
which creates a social context within which antisocial 



tiehavior becomes accepted as the norm and internalized • 
Intervention Strategies 

One of the great frustrations of school personnel - 
is that they generally have so little control over the 
total environment ' tha,t youth experience. Teachers and 
ad min istrators are only a few of the models available 
to yputh/' and they can only .reinforce for a very narrow 
range qf pro'SbcisJL behav^rs within ■^e schools; Given 
these limitations /many- of the att^pts to control school 
criitte have focused on out-^f -school factors^ Some out- 
o.f -school programs have focused on the family. (Birt/ 
4956); others, on working directly with gangs CRob£n$ori\ 
1960) - V ^. 

Within the school ^ it would appear that l^ere are 

a 'nxamber of ways to use the principles of behaviorist 
«* * * 

- • ,f 

psychology, to combat the influence of poverty on the 

learning of mor^l standards* 

^ ProsQCiaL role models can be presented through the 

Staff and through adtion projects. Both Jones (1971) 

and Newmann (1975) h^e outlined approaches for getting 

students involved -in prosocial activities in* the - 

community^ 

The principles of behavior modification can be 
' 692 *^ . 




. appliei ih the classrodm. A plethora* of texts have 
been published within the past few years which .describe , 
this strategy (MacMillan, 1973; Poteet, 1973; BlacJcham 

» > V 

& Silberman, 1975) . (These proposals for" behavior 
modification' in the school face a/nuihbef, of difficulties* 
First/ teachers and schools seldom control the factors ' 

• which youth see as important (positively reinforcing) • 
Second is the difficulty of deciding .in a pluralistic 
society whose concept'^of prosacial behavioy is to. be 

/selected ^or reinforcement;* Third- is the impossibility^ 

controlling the total environment; Clearly, a Walden 11 
(SkiSuier, 1962) is not practical and 'probably not de- * 
sirable. There is a common?-sense power to''''iihV suggestions 
of ^ the behavior modifiers, but when attempting to deal . 
with practical^ social co'ncems in a complex ^ocial ' 
environment the solutions: seem to be beyond the reach 

. of mortals. - v > 



The HumaniVtic Psychology Paraditnn 



.Historically, this paradigm emerged as a reactioiv 
to' what: were perceived as two equally unattractive view? ■ 
of human, nature. On thet,-one hand "was the dark,, negative, 
pathological view of fered ijy the Freudians.' "'.'On .the other 
haild was the mechctnistic ^iew of the beh^iorists'. . The ^ 
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^^yi^e^'iVhich emer.ged "as a reaction was called -third force, * 
or hvipctnistic psychology ant^ts primary -spokesman ,>as- ' >■ 

• - iia^low (1968, 197D) has presented a theory of human ' 

/ • ' .1 . • , ' * • * 

. motx^^a^ti^h which assximes that needs are ordered along a 

"hierarchy', of prepotenpyO When the most prepotent nee4^ ' ' * 

have b^en. satisfied/ the next need . emerges ' and presses 

^ fpr satisfai^Ttioh* Maslow assumes that there are five ' 

> \ 

bisic needs vrtiich. have been arrangec^ below; ' - ^. 



■C 



^- (5) Self^admalization needs: ' The ^desire' 
> for self -^fulfillment/ becoming what 

• Qne has the potential to become. 

(4) The esteem needs: . Competency/ self- 
... esteem/' self-efchaiftrement. 

'(3)* The 'love and beiongingness needs: 

, Warmth/ status/ acceptance/ approval. 

» 

• (2)' The safety needs: Protection from 
^ harm or injury.. ' . ^ ^ s ^ ^ 

(1) The physiological needs: Basic tissue 
needs / i.e., hunger and ^hijpt. 

According"^ to MasloW/ the prerequisite of normal 

' » * 

• growth is the satisfaction of the primary *needs — ^ 
physiological safety. If this essential core of the 
(.person, 4jS„'frustrated, dei^ed, or . suppres'sed , Sickness 
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results. The behavioral result of this frust:-a€^n 
is aggression', hostility, hatred, and 'destiructiveness. 
•'If/ on the other hand, the individual is self -actualized 
.jhis or h^ behavior is characterized by such prosoeial, 
behaviors as accepting self and others fpr what they, 
are, feeliAg an identification with m'ankind as a'/h'ole, 
and> having a highly developed sense of ethics. _ The ma-in 
barrier standing in the way of sel^i^actualizationat the 
incomplete ac|xie^ent of lower needs. Attention cannot 



.be givgn'^o higher needs when lower needJare unmet. * ' 

Poverty and , the Learning of Moral St andlards^ , ' K'-' 

^Maslov has said that* there are . no ' self-actualdzed • 
individuals in the ghetto^ In other words, the .ghetto 
is by definition a place where basic needs are not met.; 
In the presence of such factors as poor*diet and unsafe 
school and honije environment, i€ is not surpcisiiig that' 
the secondary needs (l^ve,*. esteem, and self-ac^tializatio 
which are essentially prosbcial in 'nature, go.' uhAttended , 
or develop a^nofmally. If one :has no.' love" relationships' 
with othefs, then one can casvtally harm others or their 
property. And if one's primary needs are unmet, then one 
«ainnot develop ''normal love relationships, for thJ lower. 



unmet- needs will preempt all others. 

Intervention Strategies 

Bookshelves in education are* currently bulging with 
books on humanistic ^ or affective, education,^ They all 
share the hup:knistic psychologists' view., of the positive 
potential for humam growth, and m6st of them view ctirrent 
educational practdces ,as hindering this development* 
The focus of affective educat^ipjx is to address student^s.' 
needs to feel good about themselves and to feel cared for 
by the teacher and by * each other '~ in other words it 
* addresses Maslow's thiird a^d fovirth^ needs • Such an . 
approach assumed that the basik: needs are ailready met'-— 
a questionable assmption with youth from poverty / 
environmenta. At any rate, the humanistic education ^ 
strategy is to create environments in the , classroom ^hich 
are accepting a^d loving and which enhance seli^steem. 
If this can b^ acliie^gd., according to this view, the 

< 

antisocial behavior one commonly finds would, all but ^ 
disappear r since when people feel -loved and have a strong 
sense of ' self-esteem and worth, there is no place or • 



Miller (1976) and Read and Simon (1975) • provide^ 
.comprehensive overviews of this growing field. 



reason f6r destructive behavior within their lives • ' 



The Coqnitive-'Developmental paradigm 



v.*- This v±ew.li'4s a much, narrower focus than do the 
;Yiews descr^b^ above* Its .aim is to explain the 
4Svelcpment\ of structures of moral' thought , . rather than\ 
-tb'pres^it a complete theory of motivation' and behavior* 
The most persuasive spokesman of the cogniqLve- " 
develotsmehtal view has been Lawr^ce Kohlberg* , Kohlberg 
•hdlds that there is an invariant developmental sequence. " 
of* stages of moral tho^ht (Kohlberg, 1968,- 1969), All 
individuals have the potential to ^achieve the ^highest, . 
''stage, (stage 6) , but an indivi^u'al may become fixated* 
at any st4ge. Growth, or development in th^ structures 
of one's moral reasoning/ depends upon the individual 
encountering moral conflict And having exa^les of. 
higher-stage reasoning as' models for more adequate ' 
resolution of the. moral conflict. The stages of, moral 

development are: ^' , 

; ' - ^ 

I. Preconventional levjel : * 

Stage 1. Pimishment and obedience* 

br Mentation ^ ^ - 

Stage 2. Naive instrumental hedonism 
^ / » • . 

II. Conventional level . 

Stage 3. Good boy/nice girl morality J . 

of maintaining . good rielations 
"... ' . approval of ottiers 



^ Stage 4. Authority-maintai*n4.ng^^' 
' \ l^w-r.arid-order morality 



III. \ Principled level^ * ^ """^^ ^ 

Stage '5 • Mpyality of 'contract- an'^^ ^ 
democraticAlly, accepted 
. ^ prin'ciples . * m ^'^ 

Stage 6. Morality of indivj4ual 
^ ' ' " ^priijcigles of consci^ce 

1.,' 



This perspective^ hoJ^s^J^ 
his or h6r enviroxunen.t from his* or her 'current* stage of • 
moral* development. - ^o^ezcaxt^'le, du3:£ng'^tage '1; righjb 
is determined by power ~ the powerful are*i:h^ det^jnnifiers 
of. what i^ morali^ right. ,A stage 1 child .seeing one 
child heating up,, another perceives the situatibri in terms' 

of the wxnnei; having the moral-'iy superior position. 

' - ' • - * , ^ ^ f 

According to this view, movement to* stages 3 arid 4 ''fS^^a . 

prerequis±*i^for moral behavior', since it I4 at th^se 

stages that one ^rst Ipegins to take the othe/'s perspective 

into account'. Howevj^r, it i?n't uijtil -the principled - 

l.evel" that there is congruence between thought and action:. 

Kohlb/^g^ stages Represent growth* in^^^^rt^ral* reaso^iing^nly^ 

They do ijfOf represent girowth/in. moral action 'below stages 5 

aj}d 6. He makes a crucial distinction between content ^and 

structure. Coktent ijs th^ choice of right^ aStion in a. 

situatioii/ whereas' structure refers -to how one organizes 



% 



^his or her thought'. — , the stage of- moral reasoning, ^t 
is possible to come up ^n ahy side of ^a moral problem' 'a 
any stage.. However, according to Kohlbirg^' (.1^ $9) /' when 





one reaches the principled level, there \s a. corigr^ence 

♦ ietween thought .a^id auction* (between * structure! 'and 
content) • * • • ^ - 

According to KohlHerg , ,.the moral standards we 
learn ^ axe interpreted in ,terms,of our .currerit level of 
moral development! "Por example/ a stage^2' 6hife wUl * 
say. Stealing is wrong bec%us;e yo^ jould gei ixitc" trouble 
and maybe not get your a^llowance, whereas* wh^n the 
child develops-' ;a stage 3 -morality' he will^ say stelllinq 
is wrong because good Jioys 'don't steal or he^ doesn't* ' 
want'to disappoint his parents > friends, or' -tdlfelers • ^ 

Poverty and -t'^e DeveJLopmentyOf Moral^^ught 

- ' ■ . ° • \ - - ■ 
• ICohlberg and iiis associates have nof studied the . ■ 

- r^ationship between mor^ developnient and socio^onomic .4^ 
3tat;Us. Almost* all their . research has been based .dk^th^ 
study, of -middle-class individuals.^ Wh^-ihformat.lpn is/'. ' 

•^available would indicate that socioeconomic' srtatus" is 
-positively correlated with stage of moral, reasoning (Boellfe'^ - 
1962)- and that delinquents reason- at ^lowei;;:^ages than ' 
nondelinquents do (Fodor ,^ 1972) . Ko,hlh€rg*^ft9*g) attributes 
this to t{ie <act that middlje-dlass'/children^have more ^- 

opportunity to take the poirit of view of the ^more distant , 

• ***,,* * - • ^ * . ^ . * ^ " ^ ■ 
impersonal^ and influential roles in 7|d as ic ' societal / < ^ 



institutions** * ' . , , \, ' • 

A more cgmplex explanation is heedecl to -account • 
adequately ^or the failure* of youth in poverty, 
environments to develop morally* . For one thing , ^th© 
pov^ty environment r with all' its violence -and tragedy ^ 
.iis.not p^3;^eived by most ghetto youth ^s emh^ying moral 
^ ponflidt* The reaction to potentially unsettling, 
situations is i&meddate reflexive action followed by , 
^Mter-therf act rationalizations* . / 



The Facilitation of Moral Development ~ 

Kohlbisrg and his'^ss9ciates have product. a. plethora 
curtictlum materials and how-to-do-it texts aimed at 
spurring mqpal development in classroom sit\i|cidions * 
(Mattox, 1975; Galbraith & JonesTlSTS; Kohlberg & Selman/ 



19^2; 



Kohlberg Penton 1976K ".The basic strategy ^involved. 



. Is to present youth with moral cdnflicjt situations , (moral 
^...^leiranas) a^d ^hold classroom discissions^ making sure/ 
— ^that a broad. range of possiil^e responses are brought but* n. 



The research tKat the metjhod is fa^sed on Shows that^ ; 

, * ' ^ ■> 

Children can understand all stages below and one ^tage 



, Kohlberg and Turiel (1971) present o^e of the^faest. 
introductions to the educational implications of, tiie 
I 'theory* 4^ . ^- " ' - > 
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above their own* st^^ and -that when children have a 
choice they see thC^ext-hig^h'eir^stage as pref erabie:^ 
to the^ own (Rest? L9^)* Thus,, if children are 
ex^sed to moral conflict and the next highest' §Wc^^ 



\ ' moral growtlj wilL^ take place, 

Kohlberg and his associates have also addressed' 
the issue of- the moral stage of ^ given, environment* 
In an -effort to raise thfe level of moral development of , 

^ prison inmates , it was attempted to Structure a jlisVice \ 

^ . System within a. prison to counteract l£he all-pervasive 
ihflurence of tl^e preconventiona^p;E^on milieu (Kohlberg, 
Scharf, & Hickey, 1971). This problem points out one - 
of the m.a^-or-J;imitations of the cognitive-d^v^4opmental 
.v^ew &s a potential solution for deaiinsj/ith school 
•crime* Namely, it is impossible to restlg ^ctui^ e the ' 
child's ^environment into a' just) environment. HoweverV 
attempts have bdbn made within schools to ^create^ just 
- mini-environmehtsV- 

'second major problem is that, even witlTth^ best^ 
of "moral education programs with middle-class youth, 
Kohlberg will admit it^J^c unlikely that most y<^uth will 

^ ^ reach the principled /level before they graduate from 

high school* Given that there doesrf^ emerge a congruence 
between moral thought and maral' action before this r^velV 
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.. .. ^ • . ^ , A ^ ^ 

•then, as far as school crime is concerned, there can be 

iio expected payoff during th^, school y^ars. A child* at 

• » * . ^ .*^f * ' 

Stage '3 or 4 Ccui justify the breaking of school windows 
3ust as easily as a child at st^age 1, and his -movement 
fron 1 to 3- or 4 is no guarantee of more prosocial , 
behavior* ' ' ' ^ « ^ ^ 

• . Sun&nary and Conclusions "^ 

I It is well known that the environment o^poverty ^ 
does not have the same eff^t on all children who grow n 



up in it. (Not all children growing up in' ghettos 
connn. 



it criminal actions ,oq schc3l||J^grounds, ) . * " ' ^ 

' The presence or absence 'of moral dispositions- which 
either discourage <Jr encoiu;age school crime m^l^be jlx- 
plained by, any onq^^of the paradigms discussed above. 
However, except for rare cases ^ it is un^ik^ly that a. 
single .paradigm and the leamiifg and motiJationa]^ factors 
associated ^ith it will kccount for the full explanation 
of a child's moral behavior. It is the. position of this ' 
p^ipeiM^t no pne paradi^ will atccount for all tj^e 
variat^ns in^ijo^l stand'ards within a single child, j'list 
as, no^tone paradigm will a^cpunt for t^e r^ange of ^ . ' 
variation fropa child to child. - / • ■ 



y - ' % «^ • • 
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. One plausibla explanation is that 'the 'ghetto 
environmexvt is far from->a^h(^mogeneous/ ehvironinent/ * 
fch^t is, .chilcjren growing np,in it have a wide varietv 
experiences relevant to the le^arning of* 



f 



-moral Standards: " 'there, can be^iio doubt that this ' 

' ^ \ ■ • • . r' - . 

perspective is i^, some ■ respects a valid/ position. 

' "■ ^ . < ■ . ■ ' • ' • 

However, it^an be <*Laiined that even when we contrbl 
for manyl of* these dif ffereriasi there is still wide 4 



variation' in the,^ir^idence of" crim^pal behavior among 
thie youfe. In additioh fo' the^ubtlei^dif f areiicds- > r. 
Within the- environment^ additional considerations are 

needed- to account fcfr school crime in poverty environitfents. ' 

• ■ " . ■ ' - • . ■ * *^ . • ' ■ •• 

"At. thifs point, I ^uld, ljgej||cief ly^to, d^^op the ^ 

concept of moraL orisfftatipn- ^ j;' v^Lr'base tlv-s"- .concept 
'.on the gbser^tioh ;^^$^dividu:il7 respond quite differently 

• . to^the experiLce off^erld co^cflict'., . Some- may^respond \. ... 

ref rexivel^ some thbughfeg^ly^^ and other^^>erhaps on an 
emptipnal' levdl. I would infer- from this t^lat- each in- " 
. dividual 's moral behavior cin be most adequately explained 
by. referring to a particular paradigm or: some corajsination . • 
of garadigm^' Thus , with some delinquents , psychoanalytic 
concepts concerning superego factors. are most powerful 
. in explaining behavior; with oth^s.>, such factors as need ! 




ft . 
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Itr. .satisfaction/ s1;ructuj?es of, moral ijeasoniog/ or delinquent 

IcliV* * ^ subcviltures might be most- powerful. If we^'add to the 
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ll^' •* ., cbnoept Qf moral orientationr '^e :v:iew that there" are 

;,Jthree dimensions within which morality is leamed^ — ' 
, knowledge/ feeling, and conduct (after* Brown/ 1965) — 
; nested' within 'each of the orientations , the complexity 
^involved in the explanation of moral behavior is readily 
'apgar^t. The , view presented at this point npw feolds ♦ ^ 
that?; in addition to. knowing the dominant orientation of 



) * ^ mcfraiizatibn for ^n- individual/ we also need to. exapine the 
'differential learning that has gone on within each of the 
\ dutensions^ ) ' . ■ ^ * -* 



V*/. ^ .The drim^&fon 'most salient froin the psychoanalytic 

orientation is.;feelincc» Guilfc and shame and' how the 
ego r;ekctS to tJioa'ara the "primary causal agents in 



detetnaln'iiig motal action. .'The ^social learning orienfation 



lent;, that isv the 
^ _ ' shapidig^of Vehavior through ;selective'reirifdrgement 



W'- .(opetant conditj^on'mg) is the primary f actor , in detexminincr 

:^ the inoral natur'e^of ^the individual.. 'The humanistic 

^ .^orientation -has alw^yg .3tressfed the affective side of _ ' 

,• • .man; 'Moral action, according to this paraSigib, is . 

^ jarimarlly 'the result of. feeling associated with a^ed 




"fulfillment. If needs are unsatisfied (be they priaary 
or secondary) , then th'e inl^erent goodness is frustrated 
and the positive affect that comes* with ou^ humanity 
is not' allowed to operate. .The cognitive-developmental 
orientation is primarily focused on the cognitive ^ 
dimension, that is, how one reasons • about moral situations 
is the Ic^y v^iab.le. ' ' • 

The final determination of whether an action will be 

If — 

0 M . ... 

prosQcial or antisocial' is the- result of a complex ^ter-' 
action of learning across "all three dimensions within 
.one^s- orientation Cs) . Thu^, in addition to Jcnowing[ the 
general environment* in which the moral behavior has been 
learneti and^ hence, the dominant paradigm, one also 
needs- to take ixS^o account the impact; that- that environment 
has. had on the three different dimensions of morality. 
IJot ail dimensions are equally salient to all iiidividuals. 
Behavior in a particular situation is the result' of cgmprex 
interaction between affect, knowledge, and previously 
learned .behavior patterns. ' ' . ' 

For e^^ainple, a youth is out with friends and is • 
challenged. to\^ break ihtp' the local school, and' trash the 
interiot* His behavior will be determined by the inter- 
actions among his cognitive perceptions about the rightn^ss 
or wrongness of the proposed action, whether or not he has 



internalized emtisocial actions o£ this type into 

habitual ' behavlior patterns and the feeling^ states 

cissociated with such actions. If all the dimensions 

are consonant/ -then the pr edition of behavior is rather^,* 

simple. However, if there is some dissonance {e.gL , he 

hds done this before man^^ times and has been reinforced; 

for.it by his (peers, but this^time is feeling^ guilt) /^v ' 

then the prediction of his actions becomes mor e^complex ° 

and mof'e impr^ise* His basic orientation will determine 

the weights to be attached to each of the dimensions. 

In conclusion, to Tinderstaitd scho^I^ crime" r^^qu'tg^g^ 

understanding the broad range of complexity involved 

in mopalizatioh. Unidimensional programs ^aimed at only ^ 

conduct, or only knowledge, will "Be^ successful only 

*• « . • ' ' ' 
as the programs accidently deal with the olfher dimensions. 

\ • ' * . 

For programs aimed at the control of school crime to^^'bq^ 

successfw^ it is necessary to ^address the complexxty of, 

moralizatxon head, on and build programs that deal with* all 

the dimensions' on which learning has taken place. These 

programs must be 'widely based ^ou^h to address the . 

differentially l?ased moral orientations of the individuals 
lilcely 4>o be involv^' in* ^chool crime. ^ ^ 



The many ways - that moral behavior is' acqui^red and 
the many different levels and orientatSLons from which 
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